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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

touch is always authentic. I have not mentioned his humor, 
which makes him doubly sympathetic — of course there is no 
real sympathy without humor ; but that goes without saying. 
His work is a definite contribution to Irish literature; it is 
a permanent contribution to English poetry. A. C. H. 

MORE STORIES IN VERSE 

Livelihood, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Macmillan Co. 

Those who have enjoyed Mr. Gibson's other books will 
find their expectations not disappointed in Livelihood, with 
its friendly working people, its stories of their hardships, their 
fortitude and humble satisfactions. 

There is a certain monotony in the poet's method of story- 
telling. His dramatic instinct and experience lead his plots 
toward compactness, but otherwise have a limiting, cramping 
influence. An adherence to the old "dramatic unities" seems 
to dominate the poems. Each story may show on its stage 
only one period of time, one place of action; and more than 
that, the author, for further bondage, has added an extra 
unity of his own : that the characters in the story be limited 
to one. The other characters appear through this one, 
through his meditating recollection. It is through this medi- 
tation that we learn of the character's past life, what he has 
been before the curtain rose: after it has risen the hero is 
alone on the stage, save for the wraiths that outline them- 
selves from his talk; and the scene does not change. One 
scene, one character: that is the rule. Two of the sketches 
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More Stories in Verse 

are exceptions, having each a pair of characters; but even in 
these the author's habit is always obliging him to handle one 
person at a time, so that there is an effect of balancing balls, 
and when one is up, the other is down, or lost. 

In poem after poem this same one-man, one-scene method 
is carried out till it grows irksome. There is a sameness too 
in the atmosphere, the sympathy, with which Gibson sur- 
rounds his characters. One grows tired of its sweetness and 
"wholesome"-ness. It is to be hoped that a poet of so much 
power as Mr. Gibson will not let his art, unaware, drift into 
habits of either form or feeling. H. H. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

OTHERS REDIVIVUS 

Others, contrary to the fears of its lovers, has not "ceased 
publication," but still continues to shed its undimmed light 
upon a sombre world. At one time, it is true, there was 
talk of suspending for lack of funds ; but this misfortune was 
averted, and the lack of an October and a November num- 
ber was made up for by the size and quality of the one 
which appeared in December. This number — nearly fifty 
pages — was devoted to William Carlos Williams, Alfred 
Kreymborg, and Maxwell Bodenheim ; printing some of the 
best poems these three have written. The publication now 
appears not as a monthly magazine, but irregularly in 
pamphlet form, and devotes its present issue to the "Spectric 
School." An Irish number, an Italian futurist number, and 
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